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THE ANTICIPATORY LITERARY SETTING THE 
OLD ICELANDIC FAMILY 


SCHACH 
University Nebraska 


the life represented the Sagas more primitive, less than 
the life the great southern nations the Middle Ages, the record that life 
still greater interval advance all the common modes narrative 
then known the more fortunate more luxurious parts Europe.” William 
Paton Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1897), 209. 


the literary excellence the consists 
their distinctive manner presentation, seems obvious 
that they deserve studied from the standpoint 
aesthetic appreciation their style and structure.? the 
purpose this paper discuss one specific aspect saga tech- 
nique which, believe, represents the most characteristic struc- 
tural principle and illustrates the most unique use natural 
scenery this particular literary form. 

saga the relations between the four sons and 
the chieftain become severely strained 
result. indignities suffered them his account the 
hands Jarl Norway. The smoldering enmity between 
them flares into open hostility when bluntly rejects the 
legitimate demands Helgi for compensation for their 
injuries. And when addition this affront the followers 


Portions this paper were presented the sixth annual meeting the 
Rocky Mountain MLA Fort Collins, Colo., Oct. 10, 1952. For valuable 
material and information indebted Professor Otto Springer the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, and for constructive criticism Professors Walter 
Johnson and Carroll Reed the University Washington, and Ne- 
braska colleagues, Professors Carter, Pfeiler, and Wright. 

This point was especially emphasized Professor Springer 
Style the Old Icelandic Family Sagas,” JEGPh, (1939), pp. 
128. 
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humiliate them calling them the 
four young men resolve kill their enemy the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

During the winter with seven companions rides east- 
ward over the River Dal visit his brother 
Ketil and his friend both whom urge him lay aside 
his quarrel with the formidable sons this point the 
narrative interrupted striking but seemingly irrelevant de- 
scription the river: 


The flowed between huge masses ice. Here and there narrow ice 
strips lay (ed. Finnur Jénsson; 92, 209, 


Just why the saga writer should insert this picturesque winter 
scene here not immediately apparent, for without further 
reference continues his story. Scorning advice 
return different route order avoid encounter 
with his enemies, sets off homeward. 

Meanwhile the sons learn the approach 
With their brother-in-law they prepare ambush the 
western bank the river. Seeing shields gleaming the sun, 
and his men turn downstream the opposite side 
the river. Even though outnumbered eight five, the sons 
and race after them. 


They now turned downstream and saw below them strip ice across the river 
and intended cross there. and his men took their positions the ice 
above the ice strip. (92, 211, ff.) 


Skarphedin has stop tie broken shoestring—a popular 
motif the sagas—but the others continue run toward 


Now they turned down the ice strip and ran fast. Skarphedin sprang 
soon had tied his shoe, and brandished his axe. ran forward the river, 
but the river was deep that could not forded for great distance. There 
was large sloping sheet ice slippery glass the other side the river, 
and and his followers were standing the center the ice sheet. Skarp- 
hedin leaped into the air and hurtled across the river from one ice bank the 
other. landed his feet and once charged The ice sheet 
was very slippery, and crossed fast though bird were flying. 
was just about put his helmet. Skarphedin came upon him sooner and cut 
him with the axe and struck him the head and split down 


Unless otherwise indicated, references are chapter, page and line. 
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the jaw teeth that they fell down the ice. This happened such brief 
moment that one got blow him; rushed back down once with violent 
speed. Tjérvi threw his shield front him; but jumped over it, stayed 
his feet, and ran the edge the ice sheet. (92, 211, ff.) 


Upon reading the entire episode, suddenly realize that 
the purpose the preliminary sketch the in- 
serted almost parenthetically portion the narrative with 
which has connection, heighten the suspense the 
discerning listener reader giving him hint momentous 
events come several pages later. Far from being excrescence 
superfluous poetic embellishment, one might readily sup- 
pose from cursory reading the passage, this anticipatory 
description the icy river actually integral part the 
story; for prepares the ground, literally and figuratively, for 
Skarphedin’s sensational leap, leap which not only charac- 
terizes the hero’s daring and skill but also brings about sur- 
prising turn events. 

The description the setting, the necessary particulars 
which are filled the action progresses, concrete and spe- 
cific. less than five nouns are used designate the various 
kinds and formations ice. The huge masses ice along the 
riverbanks are héfudisar. The ice strips bridging the river are 
referred the compound the plural and the 
simplex the singular. The smooth sheet ice across 
which Skarphedin rushes kill designated the 
word svell. The generic term éss occurs twice. contrast this 
generous use specific nouns find only thtee descriptive 
adjectives: “deep,” “impassable,” and “smooth, 
slippery.” This precise designation objects means spe- 
cific nouns the one hand and the lack colorful descriptive 
adjectives the other are characteristic the nature descrip- 
tions the Family Sagas. Noteworthy also are the two similes 
sem gler smooth glass” and hart sem fogl flygi 
“as fast though bird were flying,” since this figure speech 
used somewhat sparingly the Family 

Another passage which icy river depicted for the 


For discussion this aspect saga style cf. article Use the 
Simile the Old Icelandic Family Sagas,” Scandinavian Studies, XXIV (1952), 
pp. 
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purpose accentuating the prowess the hero found the 
beginning the Bardardal episode Grettis saga. Christmas 
Eve Grettir arrives the farm Sandhaugar, where hos- 
pitably received Steinvér, the mistress the house, whose 
husband Thorstein has been carried away trolls. Steinvér 
herself afraid remain home, yet she unable 
spend the Yule season there because the river 
impassable: 


There was great thaw, and the river was flood. There were drifting ice floes 
it. (ed. Boer; 64, 234, f.) 


Grettir offers carry Steinvér and her daughter across. Al- 
though speechless with fright the sight the raging torrent, 
finally consents risk the crossing because her terror 
the trolls even greater than her fear drowning. Holding 
both mother and daughter one arm, Grettir plunges into the 
stream. 

And the water once swirled around him his chest. Then large ice floe 
drove against him, but thrust forth the hand which was free and pushed the 
ice from him. Then the water became deep that the current broke around his 
shoulders. waded strongly until came the bank the other side and 


cast his burden the shore. Then turned back. was twilight when 
came home Sandhaugar, and called for his supper. (64, 235, ff.) 


Here, too, are given brief preview the scene action. 
And again the expository description presents only those fea- 
tures the setting which are necessary for clear understanding 
the situation. neither passage does the nature description 
detract from the reader’s interest the story, but rather serves 
focus his attention the deeds the hero, thus bearing out 
Heusler’s observation that the Family Sagas nearly always 
present just the course the action and only exceptional 
cases depict static situations.® 

After overcoming the troll-woman, Grettir enlists the aid 
the priest Stein help him descend into large waterfall 
attempt recover the remains the two men who have been 
carried away the trolls. 


And when they came the waterfall, they saw cave formed jutting rocks 


Die der islindischen Saga, Abh. Pr. Ak., Phil.-Hist. K1. (Berlin, 
1914), 45; and Germanentum (Heidelberg, 1934), pp. 131 ff. 
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under the cliff. That was abrupt crag sheer that nowhere could one climb 
up, and was almost ten fathoms down the water. (65, 238, ff.) 


The priest and Grettir drive stake into the ground and fasten 
rope it. Grettir ties the other end around his waist, and 
armed with his sword, prepares make the perilous descent. 
Then dived off the cliff into the waterfall. The priest saw the soles his feet, 
and then did not know what became him. Grettir swam under water behind 
the falls; and that was difficult because the whirlpool was strong. had 
dive down the very bottom before came behind the falls. There was 
projecting rock there, and climbed it. There was huge cavern behind 
the waterfall, and the river fell down over from the cliff. then went into 
the cavern, and there was large fire burning there. Grettir saw that terrible 
giant was sitting there. was dreadful see. (66, 239, ff.) 


The falls upon his unexpected visitor, but Grettir cuts 
him viciously with his sword that the giant’s entrails fall 
down into the water. When Stein sees the blood and entrails 
swirling down the river, becomes frightened and runs away, 
leaving Grettir, almost exhausted from the fight and burdened 
with the bones the two men, make his way unaided the 
top the cliff. 

This waterfall setting sheds welcome light upon murky 
scene Beowulf. the Anglo-Saxon epic, Beowulf sets out with 
his followers slay the mother Grendel. Arriving the 
scene action, the hero plunges into mere, swims for long 
time deges), and finally, quote Miss Schlauch, 
himself dry cave where fire burning, his own and the 
reader’s some unexplained manner the blood 
the monster, which the hero slays after vigorous encounter, 
conveyed the distant shore the lake where Beowulf’s com- 
panions are waiting. Lawrence,’ whose theory vigor- 

Romance Iceland (New York, 1934), 109. 

Haunted Mere Beowulf,” PMLA, XXVII (1912), pp. 208-245; 
and Beowulf and Epic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 188 ff. 

“Beowulf’s Fight with Grendel and its Scandinavian Parallels,” English 
Studies, (1929), pp. 81-100; and Beowulf. Introduction the Study the 
Poem, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 451 ff. 

Beowulf, 3rd ed. (New York, 1936), and note la. For discussion 
other Scandinavian Beowulf parallels see Schlauch, pp. 108 ff. Cf. 
also article Dollzhellir Episode the Orkneyinga saga,” Scandinavian 
Studies, (1949), pp. 181-183. 
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the “safest” explanation these parallelisms,” 
maintains that both the episode Grettis saga and 
the description Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s mother back 
the same Scandinavian story battle cave behind 
waterfall. Grettis saga the original waterfall setting was re- 
tained; the Old English poem, however, this essential detail 
the setting was lost, probably because large waterfalls are 
not characteristic feature the English landscape, with the 
result that the scene became blurred and the action puzzling. 
interesting note that the writer Beowulf also intro- 
duces, well advance Beowulf’s battle with the water-hag, 
description the mere: 
They inhabit mysterious land: wolf-slopes, wind-swept headlands, fearful fen- 
tracts, where mountain stream falls down under the darkness the headland, 
the flood under the earth. not far from here, measured miles, where the 
mere lies; over hangs wood covered with frost, well-rooted trees overshadow 
the water. There one can see each night fearful wonder, fire the flood. Not one 
lives wise the children men who has seen the bottom. Though the heath- 
stalker, pressed hard dogs, the stag strong horn put flight from afar, 
seeks the forest, will give his life the bank before willing plunge 
into save his head. That not pleasant place! There the surging water 


rises, black the sky, whenever the wind stirs the hostile storm, until the air 
becomes gloomy and the heavens weep. (lines 


The poet’s purpose describing the haunted mere—this de- 
scription has been called one the finest “landscape pieces” 
was not primarily foreshadow coming events 
but rather create atmosphere dread and mystery and 
give expression the author’s lyric sense oppression. Aside 
from the fact that the original waterfall scenery had become 
blurred the Anglo-Saxon poem, the striking contrast between 
the two descriptions stems from the difference purpose and 
temperament the writers and the dissimilarity between the 
ornate, repetitious style epic poetry and the unadorned prose 
the sagas. 

Quite different from these river settings the scenery the 
following passage from saga. During drinking bout one 
King Eirik’s stewards offers Egil poisoned drink. Egil detects 


Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry (London and New York’ 
1943), 61. 
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the poison and thrusts the steward Bard through with his sword. 


Egil then sprang from the hall. was pitch black outside. Egil once raced 
away from the estate. walked all night and nowhere found ship. But 
when began grow light, was standing certain point land. There 
saw island. There was channel between him and the island which was ex- 
tremely wide. Then plunged into the channel and did not rest until 
came the island. was called Saudey, and was not large and was covered 
with bushes. There were cattle there, both sheep and that time 
was broad daylight, for the sun had risen. (ed. Finnur Jénsson; 44, 129, ff.) 


Here have pastoral landscape which the modern reader 
would enjoy for its own sake: small shrub-covered island 
which sheep and oxen are grazing the light early morning. 
But any supposition that the writer here attempting create 
atmosphere peace and tranquillity after the stirring action 
the night before once dispelled subsequent events. 
The bushes, which first seem mere scenic decoration, 
provide Egil with place hide from his pursuers until can 
escape with their boat. Later the same bushes furnish the 
marooned men with wood for signal- and cooking-fires. These 
men keep from starving eating the cattle and sheep. The 
channel, course, wide that one but Egil could swim 
across it. 

Unlike the first two expository settings, which were indicated 
the narrator apparently offhand manner, the scenery 
this passage, like the waterfall setting saga, 
described from the point view the central personage. 
experience the scene, speak, through the eyes the hero 
himself. Standing the promontory, Egil can first see the 
uncertain light dawn just the general outline the distant 
island. Only after has reached see, with him, the 
pertinent details the setting. The saga writer presents first 
distant view the scene, then near view; but leaves the 
interpretation the scene his audience. 

One the most striking illustrations the anticipatory use 
scenery found saga. Gisli’s brother Thorkel 
living with their sister and her husband Thorgrim 
the farm and his wife Aud live the neighboring 
farmstead Gfsli has discovered that was Thorgrim who 
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murdered Aud’s brother Véstein, but reveals his secret 
one. the very end the fifteenth chapter this saga there 
depicted attractive snow landscape: 


Then the evening the guests arrived. The sky became overcast; there came 
fall snow with calm weather the evening, and covered all the paths. (ed. 
Finnur Jénsson; 15, 38, ff.) 


Coming does the end the chapter, this description 
would hardly suspected having any bearing future 
events. The snow-covered paths form pleasingly appropriate 
background for the winter festivities which are being held the 
neighboring farms. 

the pretext going out feed the horse one his 
guests, Gisli leaves the house late night. steals into the 
house his brother Thorkel, kills Thorgrim, makes his escape, 
and goes bed. the following morning Thorkel and Eyjolf 
with crowd followers arrive Gisli’s house. 


And Thorkel, brother, went first into the bed closet and saw Gisli’s 
shoes lying frozen and all covered with snow. pushed them under the foot 
board that the other men should not see them. (17, 42, ff.) 


“The saga-writer knows his art and his audience; leaves 
something the imagination. The sagas are rich eloquent 
silences and suggestive omissions, and this not the least their 
literary Could there more artistically satis- 
fying example silence and suggestive omission” than 
the one under discussion? Not until read the almost casual 
remark that Thorkel noticed that Gisli’s shoes were “frozen and 
all covered with snow” realize that the previous snow 
landscape was indicated for the sole purpose preparing, 
careful exposition, the future identification Thor- 
grim’s killer. 

unusually graphic description the Vigrafjord sets the 
scene for the famous battle between Steinthér and 
the sons Thorbrand Eyrbyggja saga. Shortly before Yuletide 
Steinthér sets out with eight companions fetch ten-oared 


Richard Beck, “Icelandic Literature” (in: The History the Scandinavian 
Literatures, ed. Frederika Blankner [New York, 242. 
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boat which had been compelled leave 
the previous summer because severe storms. 

The ice covered far Bakki. They went along the ice and 
thus over the neck land Vigrafjord, and was completely frozen over. 
This formed that when the sea ebbs, leaves all dry and the ice sinks 
down upon the mud flats ebb tide. But the sea rocks which are the fjord 
jutted out above the ice. The ice about the one rock was all broken, and the slop- 
ing blocks ice lay around the sea rock large circle. Loose snow had fallen 
the ice, and was very slippery. (ed. Hugo Gering; 45, 166, ff.) 


Steinthér and his men drag the boat across the frozen fjord 
open water and then return for their clothing and weapons. 
this moment they catch sight the six sons Thorbrand, their 
opponents bitter feud, moving with great speed across the 
ice the direction Helgafell. Each party suspects the other 
aggressive intentions, and both make dash for the large 

The effectiveness the vivid account the ensuing battle 
results small degree from the realistic picture the battle- 
ground presented the preparatory setting the scene. 
few words the author gives clear description the ice- 
covered, skerry-studded fjord. When the action begins, can 
clearly visualize every move that made. Again observe that 
only those details scenery are mentioned which are indispensa- 
ble for advancing the tale. Even the explanation how the 
sloping masses ice were thrown around the sea rock not 
superfluous; for this touch lends additional measure au- 
thenticity account which, must remember, claimed 
history well diversion. 

Frequently, however, the setting consists not much 
for instance, never described (nor, incidentally, 
does the simile white snow” occur the Family Sagas), 
but etc. the Vermaland episode 
Egils saga, mention just one example, deep snowdrifts com- 
bined with steep slopes and thick underbrush form the background 
for grueling struggles against natural and human enemies. The 
many snowstorms and storms sea, which are inescapable 
part the lives the saga people, nearly always leave the 
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reader with strong feeling the powerful forces nature but 
seldom with vivid impression its visual aspects. But whether 
the saga people conquer these forces nature succumb 
them, the manly ethos the mediaeval Northman and the re- 
straint and objectivity saga style seldom permit any expres- 
sion fear dismay the part the saga writer his char- 
acters.” 

Sometimes the anticipatory setting presented the form 
advice given someone who has intimate knowledge the 
place. Grettis saga, for example, the island Drangey, which 
the hero spends the last years his life, first described the 
chieftain Gudmund, who recommends Grettir safe 
hiding place (Ch. 67). One the best descriptions this kind 
found Heidarviga saga, where Thorarin describes the scene 


“The plateau called here, and there are large lakes. There the north- 
ern side lake into which headland juts, which not wider than that 
nine men can stand abreast the uppermost part. And deflects the north 
the streams into our district from this lake. this place direct you. The other 
place for defense the southern part and wish less that.you should 
use that one. will worse for you you have resort it. There headland 
projects into the lake. There eighteen men can stand abreast, and turns the wa- 
ter southward into their district from that lake...” (ed. Nordal; 
Ch. 24, 283) 


Following this exact delineation the topography the area 
around Thorarin makes the gloomy prediction that his 
carefully planned strategy will not successfully carried out 
because the vehement and ungovernable temper 
men. Thorarin’s prediction proves correct; for 
companions, confusing strategic withdrawal with cowardly 


“scharfe Sachlichkeit dieser Kunst, die ein Hineinreden des Erzihlers, eine 
Stimmungsmache nicht Grettir’s fear the dark must regarded 
resulting from baneful supernatural forces. The author careful quote 
Grettir himself saying that the sight awful eyes the moonlight 
was the only thing which ever frightened him. There the Family Sagas none 
the fierce exultation evoked sea storms such found Old English 
poetry, nor the delight the coming spring and the sadness the passing 
summer which characterize many Middle High German poems. 
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flight, refuse retreat across the plateau the northern van- 
tage ground and consequently suffer heavy casualties. 

These illustrations the expository description natural 
scenery anticipation prodigious deeds individual heroism 
momentous events which have decisive influence the fur- 
ther development the story are not happy accidents; they 
are typical examples ingenious stylistic device which 
more less skilfully employed all the major Family Sagas 
and nearly all the minor ones. 

Snorri Sturluson imitates the anticipatory technique the 
Family Sagas rather infrequently but sometimes with telling 
effect the sagas which comprise his Heimskringla. 
saga Erlingssonar, for example, sets the scene for the battle 
between the army King and Eystein Meyla’s Bir- 
kibeinar near the town having the soldiers the king 
tread down the deep snow form road which plays impor- 
tant part the coming battle (Ch. 42). Similarly the Hékonar 
saga herdibreids King Hakon’s men prepare the battlefield 
cutting holes the ice river which their enemy Gregorius 
Dagsson must cross (Ch. 14). Instead indicating the essential 
features the scene the offhand manner the saga tellers, 
Snorri has the scene changed, speak, human means 
preparation for coming events. 

the other types sagas, however, the preliminary de- 
scription scenery seldom employed. Even when does 
occur, lacks the sober realism, the selective brevity, and the 
“berechnende Verschweigungskunst” (Heusler) the Family 
Sagas. The difference between the fictional sagas and the 
this respect illustrated the following 
passage from Fridpjéfs saga. 

Frithiof, disguise, staying the court King Hring 
order near his sweetheart Ingibjérg, who has become the 
wife the elderly name only, the young hero even- 
tually discovers. reality the king has taken Ingibjérg his 
ward order prevent her brothers from marrying her off 
someone else. Before revealing the true state affairs, however, 
Hring tests the character the young man. one occasion 
takes Frithiof along pleasure trip into forest where, 
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after while, lies down and pretends fall asleep. Frithiof 
overcomes his temptation slay the aged king and reward 
receives Ingibjérg marriage. The following description the 
weather precedes and motivates the excursion into the forest: 

gros gréa, skip mega landa (Ed. Ludvig Larsson; 47, 
lines 1-3) [Midwinter passes, and when becomes spring, the weather begins 


grow better, and the woods blossom, and the grass grow, and ships can 
sail between the 


Probably most readers today would prefer the lyric alliterative 
prose this passage the angular, bald style the Family 
Sagas; and there little doubt, Larsson has pointed out, that 
Tegnér here borrowed the rhythmic pattern for his canto 
“Frithiofs frestelse.”” But the very qualities which make this 
sentence attractive the modern reader render incongruous 
with saga style; for while marked rhythm and alliteration are 
indispensable requisites Old Norse poetry and, indeed, Old 
Germanic poetry general, the latter device especially occurs 
infrequently the Family Sagas that one inclined believe 
that alliteration was considered undesirable With the 
exception saga, the style which differs markedly 
from that the other Family Sagas, the contain 
few passages which the rigid distinction between poetic dic- 
tion and prose disregarded degree comparable with that 
the above 

Halvdan Koht has stated that art the saga much 
more that drama than that The fairly 
consistent employment the anticipatory technique, especially 
when applied the description natural scenery, contributes 
not little that intensification feeling and suspense the 
critical points the story which believe Koht here refers. 

The Family Sagas, summarize our findings briefly, differ 
from the other types Old Norse sagas (and, indeed, from 


Springer, op. cit., pp. 116 ff. 

the pertinent comments Ker, cit., 276, and Lee Hol- 
lander The Sagas and The Sworn Brothers (New York, 1949), 81, 
and note Ch. III. 

The Old Norse Sagas (New York, 1931), 14. 
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other forms mediaeval literature) the skilful and consistent 
use the anticipatory literary setting. This anticipatory setting 
consists the depiction, crucial points the story, perti- 
nent details natural scenery which set the scene for coming 
events. This preliminary indication the scene action 
often made detached, offhand manner, that only the dis- 
cerning reader will appreciate its significance. This type pre- 
paratory setting, which far the most effective, illustrated 
the examples from saga and saga. Sometimes, 
the river and waterfall scenes from saga, obvious 
from the context that the description scenery have some 
bearing the future action the story. Occasionally the ex- 
pository setting given the form advice instruction. 

The descriptions scenery themselves are brief, realistic, 
objective, and unimaginative. They are characterized com- 
plete absence the symbolic-allegorical interpretation the 
conventionalized exotic idyllic treatment nature found 
contemporary mediaeval poetry. intriguing speculate 
the possible relationship between this skilful functional treat- 
ment natural scenery and the problem the genesis the 
sagas. The complete lack unessential details scenery might 
explained the end-result sloughing-off process during 
long period oral transmission (Freiprosa theory). the 
other hand, however, the variations the use this technique 
from saga saga would seem speak just strongly for the 
theory individual authorship more commonly held today. But 
such conjectures, engaging they are, not lie within the 
scope this paper, the purpose which discuss signifi- 
cant aspect style and structure form literature which 
fascinating and enjoyable artistically unique. 
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SEMANTIC SHIFTS CERTAIN 
SCANDINAVIAN WORDS 


ALBERT STURTEVANT 
University Kansas 


Old Norse Skyldr Debt to, under 
Blood 


this semantic shift explanation, far know, has 

yet been given, but believe that plausible explanation 
possible when consider the obligations imposed upon the 
members the family and their relatives. Just the Old 
Germanic peoples were divided into tribal units, the social 
order was divided into family units, which did not represent 
merely the immediate family, composed parents and their 
children, but comprised all the ramifications individuals who 
were connected with the immediate family through blood 
marriage. Eloquent testimony the reverence for the 
family evident from the care which the saga-writers took 
giving the genealogy all their chief characters. The family 
was sacred institution based upon relation friendship 
between its members, attested the word frendi 
man, relative,” which originally signified the sub- 
stantivized nd-stem the present participle the verb 
=Goth. “to (cf. Latin am-icus 
from the verb am-dre Later, came mean 
“kinsman” because the friendly relation between the members 
the family over against their enemies—family feuds furnish 
the main theme the sagas. the legal formulas the word 
frendr was regularly coupled with denoting the distinc- 
tion between and preserve the honor and 
integrity the family its comprehensive sense relatives, all 
the members this socia] unit were under sacred obligation 
“befriend” one another. Out this tradition mutual obliga- 
tion grew the revenge for the slaying relative, duty 
which member the family could ignore without disgrace, 
and also the institution brotherhood, which could extended 
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persons outside the family and thus brought these persons 
into the family group under the code mutual obligation. This 
sense mutual obligation was expressed the 
skyldr “indebted to, under obligation derived from the sub- 
stantive skuld but when was used with reference 
relative, the original sense obligation to” faded 
out favor to,” divergent specialization the 
basic sense such occurred, for example, the English word 
Latin ‘‘a person dressed white (candi- 
white-robed seeker for (Roman candidates 
for office were dressed white)>‘‘an applicant for office, 
candidate.” The first stage this transference sense skyldr 
from obligation” “related to” must have occurred 
when skyldr was used connection with some word phrase 
which denoted family relationship, such frendsemi. The 
original sense the phrase skyldr frendsemi must have been 
obligation but course time the basic 
notion obligation” faded out favor the sense 
the phrase frendsemi “in kinship,” that skyldr “under 
obligation” passed entirely over into the sense to.” 
But after had acquired the sense “‘related to,” such 
phrase was longer felt necessary and hence 
was omitted, that skyldr alone came mean 
but could still retain its original sense obligation,” 
the sentence “han var skyldr konungi,” which may mean 
either “he was under obligation the king” “he was related 
the king”; only the context can reveal which these two 
senses implied. 
Danish Vakker: Swedish Vacker Beautiful, Pretty” 


This word was borrowed from MLG wacker, which never 
had the sense but only the primary senses 
watchful, alert,” from which was developed secondary sense 
“good, efficient,” etc. The sense “beautiful, must 
therefore represent later semantic shift which was restricted 


Cf. skuld the compound “kinsmen, members the family.” 
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the Dan.-Swed. loan word. mention this fact but 
give explanation for it. cites examples the parallel 
shift from basic sense excellent, etc. 
“beautiful, pretty, lovely,” etc. Dan. and Swed. adjectives; 
e.g., Dan. dejlig: Swed. dejlig (<MLG degelik=duktig 
lovely” (cf. Dan. dejlig dag); Dan. 
think Hellquist right deriving the sense 
“beautiful, pretty” the Dan.-Swed. loan word vakker: vacker 
directly from the sense excellent, etc. since 
this sense was preserved ODan. vakker (cf. Falk-Torp, 
well MLG wacker, but his semantic parallels give 
clue how one sense led the other, and that the point 
under discussion. believe that this shift sense can ex- 
plained according common semantic law: the transference 
from the subjective the objective notion, from quality appear- 
ance. Let take, e.g., the English adjective the 
semantic equivalent Dan.-Swed. vakker: vacker: subjective 
beautiful thought” (cf. Ibsen’s stor synd 
fager tanke’’), objective with reference one’s appear- 
ance beautiful (Swed. vacker flicka); similarly, 
the English adjective ‘‘ugly,” which denotes the opposite idea: 
subjective “an ugly person deal with” (Swed. stygg 
att handla med), objective with reference one’s 
appearance “She not she beautiful” (Swed. 
“Hon inte stygg hon Now, assume 
that the basic sense Dan.-Swed. vakker: vacker was “efficient, 
excellent, MLG wacker, this basic sense denoted 
quality, subjective notion which could later have passed over 
into the objective notion appearance which befitted this 
quality. If, for example, Swed. vacker soldat originally meant 
good i.e., one who has the good qualities required 
soldier, such “efficiency, valor, obedience,” etc. (cf. Germ. 
ein wackrer Soldat), this subjective sense later passed 


die bed. “schén” scheint sich nord. entwickelt haben.” 

Cf. Elof Hellquist, Svensk etymologisk 1292>; dejlig, 
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over into the objective sense soldier whose appearance cor- 
responded his character, i.e., good-looking soldier,” one 
who displays gaudy uniform, neatness, erect stature, etc. 
parallel shift from quality appearance occurred the English 
adjective “homely,” the basic sense which was 
still preserved British English, homely housewife,” 
one who fond home and exemplifies domestic virtues. 
But American English the word “homely” has come have 
both subjective sense “familiar, crude, ordinary, plain,” 
“homely manners,” and objective sense 
not having handsome comely features,” homely 
This shift sense denoting quality charac- 
ter (“home-like, familiar, ordinary, appearance 
corresponding this quality character 
exactly parallel the shift sense Swed. vacker soldat, 
assume the basic sense have been good 
good-appearing, good-looking The basic sense 
efficient” Dan.-Swed. vakker: vacker was, however, displaced 
still preserved Mod. German; cf. eim wackrer Soldat good 
soldier,” ein wackrer Kerl good, honest fellow.” 


Swedish Hemsk Horrible” 


The Swed. adjective hemsk derived from OSwed. hemsker 
=ON heimskr “stupid, Consequently may assume 
that the basic sense hemsk was likewise 
heimskr originally referred youth who stayed home instead 
faring forth foreign parts order test his valor; hence 
stay-at-home” was branded stupid, foolish person.” 
The basic sense Swed. hemsk referring the home (hem: 
heimr) still preserved the compound form in-hemsk 
(cf. Germ. ein-heimisch), but since the simplex form 
hemsk never occurs the sense may infer that 
the original sense the simplex was stupid,” parallel 
heimskr, although hemsk not recorded this sense. 
difficult account for the shift from basic sense “fool- 
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ish, stupid” secondary sense ghastly, horri- 
ble,” etc. Hellquist, perhaps wisely, does not attempt explain 
it, but simply states the fact that the history the Swed. 
language hemsk first recorded the sense dark, depressed 
state mind” och from 
which concludes the sense “uncanny, ghastly,” etc. later 
developed.‘ This conclusion is, course, justifiable insofar 
based upon the historical sequence sense and accord with 
the transference sense from the subjective notion fearful, 
anxious state mind’’) the objective notion (“a fearful, horri- 
ble has here simply co-ordinated these two 
senses, but has left unexplained the earlier recorded sense 
depressed state mind” derived from the basic sense 
“foolish, which may assume view OSwed. 
hemsker stupid.” explain this previous shift offer 
explanation which based upon the assumption that 
can show that the sense “horrible, ghastly” could pass over 
into that stupid,” then the reverse transference 
sense from “horrible, could likewise 
occur. realize that this assumption cannot proved, but 
can least considered plausible explanation for 
otherwise inexplicable semantic shift. 

the notion “foolish, was often associated 
with the sense horrible, ghastly” connection 
with the giants. The giants were traditionally stupid and, like 
other mythological creatures, often presented misshapen 
horrible appearance—some them had three heads, 
some eight arms, etc.—so that the basic sense horrible 
monster” passed over into the sense stupid and 
finally into that simply stupid person, fool.” The end 
result this transference sense was sometimes reached 
already during the period, the case and 
sometimes much later the Scandinavian dialects, the case 
huge and not fool,” attested not only 
fifel sea-monster, but also the cognate form 


jfr ‘blev hemsk uti sitt mod’.” 
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used the first member compound with the inten- 
gigantic, long winter,” and fimbul-fambi monstrous, terrible 
fool.”” The word fambi stands ablaut relation the stem 
fimb- fimb-ul and therefore fambi, like must originally 
have meant monster” and not purs 
giant” survives today Dan. tosse: Swed. tossa only the sense 
could pass over into the sense foolish not 
unreasonable assume that the reverse semantic shift from 
“foolish, stupid” “horrible, ghastly” could have occurred 
OSwed. hemsker (ON heimskr) “stupid, Swed. 
hemsk ghastly.” Swed. hemsk the original sense 
“stupid, foolish” has been entirely lost, just the original sense 
‘‘a has been entirely lost Dan. tosse: Swed. tossa 
simpleton, seems then perfectly possible that this shift 
sense from foolish” “horrible, ghastly” Swed. 
hemsk represents, through the medium folklore, reflection 
the old mythological conception monsters” that pre- 
sented horrible, ghastly Wort ist ein 
(Behaghel). 


The Swed. verb derived from *kannjan 
kannjan), causative jan-verb, and therefore originally 
signified make known” (cf. Goth. ga-kannjan “to make 
known, course time, however, lost its causa- 
tive sense, through the medial usage make known one- 
and acquired the sense “‘to know, acquainted with” 
(cf. Germ. kennen), from which sense was derived the meaning 
“to feel.” Hellquist® does not mention this shift sense from 
“to “to possibly because felt was not neces- 

The first stage this shift sense was undoubtedly 
know, cognizant (cf. Lat. co-gnd-scere know’’) some- 


Cf. Hellquist, 546. 
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thing through physical contact, “Jag mig kalt, 
feel cold, warm,” etc. From this primary sense 
physical was later developed the derived, secondary 
sense pertaining the emotional and intellectual 
faculties, i.e., “feeling” the result certain sentiments (cf. 
Lat. sent-ire “to feel”), opinions convictions. Just one 
“knows, aware of, feels” the cold mig kalt” 
feel cold’’), one “knows, cognizant of” certain senti- 
ments convictions, illustrated the Swedish sentence: 
“Jag mig att han oskyldig” know within myself, 
intuitively; can tell how feel; feel that innocent.” 
The verb kenna “‘to recorded also with the meaning 
feel,” both the physical and the derived sense (cf. 
kenna feel sick,” kenna cognizant of, con- 
scious of, feel one’s power”). The Swed. nominal abstract 
preserves both the primary, physical sense 
sensation (cf. hunger and the 
derived sense intellectual feeling (cf. loan 
translation Germ. The word 
well illustrates the shift sense from the basic 
know the language,” but when say: har 
imply not only knowledge the language but also intui- 
tive sense feeling for its correct usage. The English verb 
has suffered the same semantic shift from the physical 
sense (“I feel “Jag mig kalt”) the de- 
rived sense have the result belief the 
ground “feeling” feel that innocent” “Jag 
Danish, however, the verb kjende lost the derived 
sense feel” because this sense was supplied the loan 
word borrowed from MLG vdlen, but the sense 
still survives Danish the substantive kjende little bit,” 
much one notices, senses, may illustrate 
the shift sense Swed. from “to “‘to 
both its primary and secondary senses, the three following 
sentences: (1) “Jag honom” know him,” (2) “Jag 
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kélden” feel the cold,” (3) mig att han 


Swedish meta “‘to Fish (with Pole)” 


The Swed. verb fiska, like its congeners all the lan- 
guages (cf. Germ. fischen, Eng. fish), used the generic 
sense fish,” without reference any particular manner 
employed for catching fish. The verb meta, the other hand, 
always has the particularized sense fish with pole” (fiska 
med The etymology the verb meta furnishes clue 
how this particularized sense developed. The basic sense 
meta was undoubtedly cut, shear, slice derived from 
meita= Goth. maitan cut, hew.” Evidently then, the verb 
meta originally had reference baiting the hook which was used 
fishing: the bait was cut off sliced onto the hook. Norw. 
(dial.) recorded the sense stechende 
bewegungen which suggests the act baiting the 
hook. This basic sense meta is, however, clear from the OSwed. 
Norw. mede-mark) used for cf. Norw. bete(s)mark 
used for The Dano-Norw. verb mede (now written 
mete Norw.) has likewise the particularized sense fish 
with pole” and cannot separated from Swed. meta. may 
assume then that Swed. meta: Dan. mede mete) origi- 
nally signified bait (the but later passed over into 
the sense for bait necessary for catching fish with 
hook. But this still leaves unexplained the particularized sense 
fish with rod pole” (fiska med 

explain this particularized sense, seems perfectly pos- 
sible that the verb fish” was, through false identifica- 
tion, confused with the homonymous verb measure” 


Cf. Falk-Torp. mede, 707. 

The difference the phonetic value the vowels and and 
slight that the pronunciation the two forms, especially col- 
loquial speech, practically identical, that false identification the two 
forms could easily occur. 
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because rod pole used was something which 
could also used for (cf. Swed. pole 
for and that for this reason came mean 
fish with rod With Swed. “‘a pole for meas- 
uring” compare Eng. rod, which originally meant simply 
stick, piece but since stick could used for measur- 
ing (cf. yard-stick), the word rod came mean “‘a measuring 
and finally actual measurement: rod equal yards. 
Since, however, Dano-Norw. the verb for ‘‘to cor- 
responding Swed. was supplanted the verb maale 
“to false identification between the two verbal 
forms maale and mede (mete) Dano.-Norw. was possible and 
therefore must assume that the particularized sense 
Dano-Norw. mede (mete) fish with rod was bor- 
rowed from the Swedish, thus preserving semantic parallel 
both languages between the generic and the particularized sense 
For semantic analog for the false identification 
Swed. met-a and mdt-a “to compare Dano- 
Norw. daar-lig, which originally meant “foolish,” derived from 
the stem daar- daar-e (cf. kloge daarlige jomfruer), 
but has now come mean “bad, miserable,” etc. through false 
identification the stem syllable daar- with the daa- ODan. 
daa-lig: Swed. miserable.” 
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THE ISLAND NAME SJELLAND 
WEST-GERMANIC ORIGIN? 


BJARNE ULVESTAD 
Indiana University 


article navnet Sjelland” Norsk Tidsskrift for 

Sprogvidenskap, XVI (1952), pp. 348-54, Gerd proposes 
the theory that the name Sjelland proveni- 
ence, arguing that usual explanation highly questionable 
the name finds far more natural explanation” one 
considers originating language (p. 354). 

Miss readily admits that the more commonly accepted 
explanation the name containing the stem “seal” 
(cf. Gammeldansk Grammatik, [Copen- 
hagen, 1932], 328) acceptable linguistically (p. 352), but 
holds that not semantically justified (p. “It must, 
Magnus Olsen says [Stedsnavnestudier, 61], seem rather 
strange that such large island should named after 
seal rookery, the coast the (p. 349). Consequently, 
“far more natural” etymology proposed, one based the 
“WGmc” stem cf. sepel, 
sethal, OHG sedal. According the author, the form 
i.e., the original name the island, (rather: 
would change *Sélund (p. 353). 

Concerning the argument that Germanic knows 
noun (p. 353), one may note that this form the noun 
generally termed Proto-Germanic Germanic. One the 
characteristics WGmc the vowel appearing 
before syllabic (cf. Holthausen, Elemen- 
tarbuch, second ed. [1951], 51). Thus, the island name, 
provenience, should have original form *Sethalundi 
(probably with voiced the first element which cannot 
valid parallel The fact that the Gmc prototypes 
and show partially deviating phonologic de- 
always remains) serves additional sign warn- 
ing against considering the two words phonological parallels. 
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Even one agrees the plausibility such change 
there are several difficulties that must 
overcome before can accepted representing 
the original form Sjelland: 

The argument that the “WGmc” word was incompre- 
hensible the later settlers the island, that through popu- 
lar etymology was connected with *selha- (p. 353), 
pure hypothesis and leads nowhere, especially used support 
the allegation that was misunderstood because its 
foreign origin. Numerous purely NGmc place names also became 
incomprehensible the Scandinavians the course time; 
some them are still the problem list Nordicists. 

The second element *-undi in, abounding in,” the 
compound has not been accounted for the discus- 
sion. *-undi word, too? so, mention should 
made that fact. The word’s productivity the second com- 
ponent Scandinavian island names (Borg-und, Eik-und, Sél- 
und, etc.) would lead one consider NGmc origin, 
unless evidence given that also appears the WGmc lan- 
guages. *-undi not found the argument implies 
that and word were compounded 
argument whose hypothetic validity would rest 
the supposition intricate bilingual conditions existing 
the time when the island was named. 

find place-name compounds with the 
first element languages? such names are found, 
they should cited confirmation the author’s theory; 
not, this theory further weakened. any rate, this question 
cannot left out the discussion such uncertain ety- 
manic origin and not restricted most probably 
should be, the two last objections will removed; but even 
then, similar Scandinavian place names with would have 
found order validate the theory that this stem the 
original first component *Sélund, Sjelland. 

the problems stated above are solved and one agrees 
that plausible progenitor Sjelland, can that 
name considered more natural” than Isa 
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name signifying island rich dwelling places really 
synonym of, e.g., Oyin Bygda, maintained the 
author (p. 353)? Scandinavian island names like 
etc. seem have been used with contrastive meaning: these is- 
lands were inhabited, contrast those around them that were 
uninhabited. This consideration would hardly apply the nam- 
ing Sjelland. Here one may indeed restate the argument used 
invalidate the ‘‘seal island” theory: seems rather strange 
that such large island should have been given name referring 
the fact that many people lived it. The archeological maps 
(pp. 350-51), which only show that Sjelland, like the rest 
Denmark, was relatively well populated during the Bronze Age, 
furnish evidence support Miss argument. 

may have rather incomplete knowledge regarding all 
the conditions influencing the Northmen’s choice place names 
during the preliterary era, but know the principles accord- 
ing which their Viking successors and later Scandinavians 
named places, including islands: the form, size, flora, characteris- 
tic animals, and other natural features island played the 
most important part (cf. Helluland, 
etc.). The fact that several Danish island names 
(and other place names, especially North Sjelland) are com- 
pounds with the stem (cf. 
Bygd, 20, pp. 97-98) very strong indication that the cur- 
rently accepted etymology Sjelland may correct. least 
really convincing arguments the contrary have yet been 
advanced. 


REVIEWS 


Visted, Kristofer Stigum, Hilmar. Gamle Bondekultur. 
Cappelens Forlag, Oslo. (Vol. 1951, pp. 366; Vol. 
1952, pp. 398.) 


REVIEWED HEDIN BRONNER, Reykjavik, Iceland. 


When old favorite has been out print for years and the 
author has passed away, indeed difficult task for editor 
bring the work date, adapt its scope and format 
modern needs, and the same time retain the charm the 
original. can therefore sympathize when Hilmar Stigum 
his introduction remarks that had some misgivings when 
undertook the revision this classic work Norway’s farm 
culture. The previous however, had not been available 
since World War II; and the inadequacy merely reprinting 
had already been recognized Kristofer Visted himself, who 
had completed outline for new edition and was collecting 
fresh material when died 1949. 

And who could better qualified for the task than Stigum, 
whose work curator Norsk Folkemuseum and whose con- 
tributions scholarly literature? have won him the respect 
whole generation? The considerable new material from Stigum’s 
hand has been successfully blended with that Visted’s orig- 
inal—which course was notable for its intimate style. The 
present edition therefore still demonstrates, the old one did, 
that the “human not necessarily inconsistent with the 
scholarly approach. The most serious-minded reader, for in- 
stance, cannot but welcome the many informal remarks exempli- 
fied the following: forteller han Wille] 
glokake deigklump byggmel som stekes men 
han sier ikke noe ved hvilke anledninger dette ble 
det har ikke lett for tilgi ham.” (II, this: 
yngre slekt liker imidlertid ikke [skinn] felder, snart 
saga blott.” (I, 268) This last quotation, incidentally, typifies 

the Second Edition, which appeared 1923; the First Edition ap- 
peared 1908. 


his chapters Anders Bugge and Sverre Steen, Norsk Kulturhistorie, 
Oslo, 1938. 
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not only the reflective moods the work, but also the steady 
undercurrent reminders that the subject-matter has bearing 
realities the present time. the same category belong such 
remarks the one concerning—of all things—a certain type 
primitive pitchfork, som brukt hos oss andre 
kulturkrets som utover snevre landegrenser.” (I, 153) 
Surely will agreed that this shows refreshing attitude 
writer native-soil culture. 

Stigum appears have been energetic pursuing his 
sources. The bibliography, listing well over 500 references (but 
whimsically omitting Troels Lund, who several times men- 
tioned the text), itself worthy study. The new chapters 
are enriched with quotations from such early writers Olaus 
Magnus, Peder Friis and Erich Pontoppidan, impart- 
ing sense immediacy and life. From observation written 
1766 Christopher Hammer, for instance, learn that the 
first potatoes were not well received Norway: smager 
kaagte kartofler noget arbeidsfolkene ikke 
vil spise dem, hvad skal bruges til? give feet ifald vil 
have dem, det for kostbart. Jeg seer intet fordeelagtigere 
end bruge dem til groft bage af.” (II, 20) 
But Stigum’s research has carried him beyond the mere printed 
word. His personal photographic contributions—nearly forty 
number—as well his scholarly comments evidence range 
personal knowledge which could have been acquired only 
through long experience field work. And his ingenuity find- 
ing source-material beyond libraries and archives exemplified 
his data folk-dances, culled from designs tapestries and 
cast-iron stoves; from this has been able conclude, among 
other things, that the bagpipe has been known Norway— 
despite contrary belief. (II, 333) 

The abundant new photographic material this work 
worthy special comment. indicated the for 
Illustrative Material,” great variety talent addition 
that Stigum himself has been drawn upon. Many photo- 
graphs historic value have been contributed Norsk Folke- 
museum—e.g. one dated ca. 1880, showing organized row 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES 
scythe-bearing reapers. (I, 217) Where appropriate, the material 
has been brought date with vengeance; noted, for 
instance, that each volume includes photographs taken re- 
cently the very year publication (e.g. 142; II, 205). 
attractive feature throughout the arrangement and caption- 
ing, which enable the reader browse through the photographs 
random either before after uninterrupted reading the 
text. other words the photographs, while they vitally support 
the text, can perused separately from it. Stigum thus reveals 
practice the high regard expresses for the photograph 
medium for anyone who wishes transmit in- 
formation about our ancient culture.” (I, 364) With the use 
modern equipment, feels, one can not only overcome limita- 
tions imposed the impossibility collecting all antiquities 
museums, but even .take pictures buildings and objects 
with such sharp definition detail that often actually better 
study the picture than the original.” 

Not only has much new photographic material been added 
the present edition, but many cases new and improved 
plates illustrations from the old edition have been obtained. 
interesting change one involving Tidemand’s well-known 
painting the raising Christmas grain-sheaf for the birds. 
comparison the two editions reveals slight differences the 
details this painting, and Stigum’s excellent caption explains 
that while the original was done Tidemand 1846, slightly 
revised version—evidently that chosen Visted for the 1923 
edition—was prepared 1883 for reproduction popular 
Christmas card. 

But the new edition not merely picture-book. Its growth 
more than twice the size the single volume 1923 has re- 
sulted not only from increase the illustrative material, but 
also from the addition five new chapters well expansion 
within the original fourteen. Three the new chapters are con- 
cerned with agricultural methods and, means contrast be- 
tween old and new, show the effects practical problems 
Norwegian farm culture. the remaining two, which deal with 
diet and cooking, the one titled 
noteworthy that clearly demonstrates the importance the 
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role which bread its many forms has played daily life 
well festive occasions the North. One understands that 
the old freeholders Norway must have felt very personal 
meaning the phrase, ‘‘Give this day our daily bread.” 

The work something masterpiece printing, unusually 
clear and free from typographical errors. This reviewer found 
more than about ten throughout the two volumes—six them, 
curiously enough, concentrated between pages 216 and 226 
Volume all the errors, only two are worthy mention. 
170 Vol. 815 000 should read 281 500 
And 201 Vol. II, the upper photograph has been printed 
sideways, error which not apparent first glance but which 
causes some confusion because involves intricate machine- 
parts which are compared with those the lower photo- 
graph. 

The materials and workmanship that have been put into the 
two volumes this edition are joy the eye, and 
wonder that the publisher has proudly set note the verso 
the title page, crediting the paper-mill, engraver, printer, 
binder and cover-designer. Even reviewer with passion for 
sobriety must exclaim, Hakon Stenstadvold did Aften- 
posten review, bok, for stoff.” 


Seip, A., Norge Island (Nordisk Kultur 
XXXVIII: Uppsala, 1954. 


With part Volume Scandinavian medieval paleogra- 
phy the series Nordisk Kultur now has been completed. The 
first half, part was published 1943. includes 
Introduction dealing with the history Latin script general, 
written Johs. Danish Paleography 
Kroman, and Swedish Paleography Sam Jansson. Part deal- 
ing with the history Latin script Norway and Iceland was 
written entirely Seip, Oslo. The editor the entire 
volume Johs. Copenhagen. Due the fact 
that Norway and Iceland had much the same language and be- 
cause the intimate cultural connection between the two coun- 
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tries the Middle Ages, was natural treat the history 
the script the two countries unit. 

The Latin script came Norway and Iceland with Christi- 
anity, essentially from England. can assumed that the 
Norse language was first written Norway not long after 1050 
A.D., possibly little earlier. Iceland well, the mother 
tongue was probably put into writing the same century. The 
Norse settlements the British Isles came into contact with 
Christianity and Latin script earlier than did Norway proper, 
and there evidence that seems indicate that the Norse 
script received its initial development the British Isles. The 
Norwegians, however, had not been entirely without alphabet 
before the introduction Latin script. The runic alphabet, 
specifically Germanic script, had been use Norway since 
the second century A.D. But the runes were used only for short 
inscriptions, carved stone cut into wood, metal, wax 
plates. have sure proof that the runes ever were used for 
literary purposes. Even after the Latin script was introduced, 
the runes for several hundred years were used for short inscrip- 
tions, but never gained any literary significance. 

The Latin script created new epoch the history Norse 
culture because became the bearer the national written- 
literary language, and thus laid the foundation for literary 
activity. The script itself never remained unchanged for long 
period time. was continuous development. The habits 
writing changed from generation generation and from 
country country. Paleography, the study science de- 
ciphering ancient writings, determining their origin, period, etc., 
important auxiliary science the study the history 
culture. Where other sources fail, the script can frequently 
furnish important clues determining the age manuscript, 
well provide information concerning cultural influences 
from country country. 

Almost fifty years ago Marius Hegstad, who later became 
famous authority the Old Norse language, wrote that there 
was definite lack complete and inclusive treatise Norse 
paleography which could assistance both linguistics and 
history. Hegstad himself did some preliminary work this field, 
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and later philologists also made significant studies certain 
phases paleography; but Seip’s book the first inclusive 
presentation Norwegian and Icelandic paleography. Seip 
organizes the material his book into three main parts: the 
time before 1225 A.D., the period and the time after 
1300. Within each period Iceland and Norway are treated 
separate chapters. Seip has intimate knowledge both the 
Icelandic and the Norwegian body manuscripts from the 
Middle Ages, and his presentation the history the script 
filled with imposing profusion detailed information con- 
cerning the general and local characteristics the script for each 
period and even the development each single character. His 
presentation is, usual, clear and instructive, and gives, 
particularly his condensed surveys the beginning each 
chapter, vivid impression the importance paleography for 
linguistics and history. Seip himself primarily linguist, 
and characteristically the solution the paleographic problems 
are often seen relation the significance they have for lin- 
guistic research. can find significant objections Seip’s 
excellent presentation and organization his material. would, 
however, like mention minor detail that itself 
importance for Seip’s presentation, but nevertheless connected 
with the paleographic development. Seip mentions that the runic 
script Iceland was modified according the Latin alphabet 
Torodd Gamlason’s reform the runic alphabet the first 
half the twelfth century, through the addition few new 
runes. This mentioned introduction (written about 1350) 
the Grammatical Treatises the Edda. But his book 
Islands Runeindskrifter (1942) Anders Beksted showed that the 
entire story about Torodd’s reform probably was merely 
theory invented the author the introduction. The Icelandic 
runic materials show, says Beksted, that practical use runes 
was almost completely unknown Iceland until about 1200 
A.D., and that the medieval Icelandic runic script was directly 
transferred from the late Middle-Age runes Norway. 

completely exhaustive standard work Norwegian and 
Icelandic paleography probably would require considerably 
more pages and more extensive illustrations than Seip’s book 
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contains. surprising, however, see how much Seip has 
succeeded condensing into the 168 pages placed his dis- 
posal. can safely assumed that this volume will for long 
time remain the classic Norwegian and Icelandic paleography. 


Jorgenson, Theodore (Trans. and ed.). The Trumpet Nordland 
Petter Dass and Other Masterpieces Norwegian Poetry 
from the Period 1250-1700. Illustrations Thorolf Holmboe. 
The St. Olaf College Press, Northfield, Minnesota, 1954. 
Pp. 208. Price, $2.75. 


REVIEWED REIDAR University Washington. 


This attractive volume contains addition The Trumpet 
Nordland six the most impressive folk ballads the late 
Middle Ages, including translations the imaginative 
Draumkvede, one according the Knut version, the 
other based Iver Mortenson-Egnund’s version. The five re- 
maining ballads, Bendek Aarolilja, Olav Kari, Villemann 
Magnhild, Margit Hjukse, and Steinfinn Fefinsson, have all been 
translated from Knut Norsk The lofty 
style and rich imagination the originals are clearly. perceptible 
Professor Jorgenson’s able translation. Bendix and Olrun, 
the Lily Fair the lines flow smoothly the original’s meter 
and well-chosen rhymes: 

That all sunshine gleaming. 
When you and can meet again, 
heart and soul are beaming. 


Olav and Kari has received somewhat more prosaic refrain than 
the original with not too close me, partner!” for 
meg ikkje for 

particular interest the complete translation Nordlands 
Trompet, for this one Norway’s great literary monuments, 
written the first genius the modern age, Petter Dass, who 
lived from 1647 1707. Petter Dass was means the only 
creative writer seventeenth-century Norway. Many literary 
attempts were made his contemporaries, but the results 
merit nothing more than historical attention. this basis the 
efforts Petter Dass need not have been exceptionally high 
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quality survive. Nevertheless, when his poems are still read 
and enjoyed thousands and his hymns sung every Nor- 
wegian congregation, the reason not only that ranked above 
his contemporaries, but that his works possess the combined 
qualities artistry and imagination which justly place their 
poet among the truly great Norwegian literature. 

Petter Dass spent most his mature life parish minister 
Alstadhaug the province Nordland, residing the aus- 
tere country parsonage the foot sisters whose braids 
are white the snow—The seven who stand the mountain.” 
Finding continuous inspiration Nordland’s contrasting nature, 
hardy people, and demanding way life, his production 
strictly regional subject matter, yet truly national scope. 
Only one Petter Dass’ larger works found publisher the 
poet’s lifetime, namely Den Nordske Dale-Viise, printed Co- 
penhagen 1683. This poem many considered prepara- 
tory study Nordlunds Trompet. Critics agree that probably 
had taken Petter Dass all three decades complete Nordlands 
Trompet know today. was very likely begun around 
1670 and finished 1700. The first complete printing dates from 
1739. 

Professor Jorgenson’s translation faithful reproduction 
the original can expected foreign-language rendition 
work strict rhyming meters. Petter Dass’ own facility for 
rhymes would tax the imagination any translator. there- 
fore very much Professor Jorgenson’s credit that has been 
able maintain the original anapestic tetrameter with rhyming 
couplets throughout his translation without making meter 
rhyme subservient the contents. attempt has been made 
reproduce the seventeenth-century style the English 
version, hence the total impression that work somewhat 
more modern than its 


Udlendiske Retter laves skal her, 
gylden Skau-Essen skal stande for ner, 


Elaborate dishes from countries afar, 
bright centerpieces with glitter and star, 
pocketbook will not allow me. 
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This, however, considerable advantage the contemporary 
reader and facilitates his enjoyment the work. 

From the beginning the end The Trumpet Nordland 
descriptive poem dealing with all aspects life the province 
the most minute detail. While one poem describes ‘‘Varieties 
Birds and Flying Animals Northern another—and 
appropriately one the longest—presents study 
Animals and Fish the Northern Ocean.” Here drama and 
action from the time the boat sets out sea until the fishermen 
return with their catch. important feature Nordland 
left out this unique work. geographical order each district 
receives due attention, and all problems, both natural and super- 
natural origin, are discussed. was said Petter Dass that 
himself possessed the that certainly knew 
than the Lord’s However, despite his reputation 
never laid eyes the notorious sea-monster which 
prevalent northern folklore; for that have his own words: 


sea-serpents, truly, know not much. 
eyes never saw came near any such, 
And not desire such honor. 


Yet many man whose good word esteem 
Have told truth, fully must deem, 
The serpent must quite monster. 


How fearfully large this dread creature can 
told the men who were near and could see; 
They tell colossal dimensions. 


When stretched full length over watery flow, 
hundred manure-piles seem placed row, 
spring work infinite meadow. 


While Petter Dass frequently becomes completely absorbed 
his subject and allows his imagination run away with him, 
does not easily forget that the spiritual guide his 
people. Warnings and sermonettes are therefore numerous 
The Trumpet Nordland, and safe assume that portions 
the poem were heard his flock from the pulpit Sunday 
mornings. 

his effective translation Professor Jorgenson has made 
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available the American reader not only work great liter- 
ary-historical significance, but highly readable, artistically 
mature, and thoroughly enjoyable poem which definitely merits 
the attention everyone interested Scandinavian literature. 

The book beautifully printed and handsomely bound. Its 
attractive appearance further enhanced the inclusion 
Thorolf Holmboe’s famous illustrations. 


Bergstrand, Arne. Songes: Litteraturhistoriska studier 
Almquists Diktsamling. Appelbergs, Uppsala, 1953. Pp. 553 
(paper bound). 


This treatise doctor’s dissertation, highly specialized, 
close, and complete study one phase Almquist’s varied 
activity. takes into consideration all the work date 
Almquist’s Songes, analyzes closely and completely sources, 
chronology, relation music and music manuscripts, literary 
doctor’s candidate, certainly demonstrates the 
high caliber work done Uppsala University Sweden; 
scholarly, complete, clearly reasoned, but possibly also bit 
too meticulous and drab style. Anyone looking for the latest 
and most complete information Almquist’s Songes will find 
invaluable reference book. 

Sweden’s great writers one more bizarre and chal- 
lenging, more fraught with paradoxes, than Almquist. 
result, many Swden’s literary critics and investigators 
have bent their energies the study his work—not only be- 
cause its literary merit but also because its infinite chal- 
lenge. Among other things the period 1793-1866 was 
mystic with sincere religious feeling, educator with treatises 
education, Swedenborgian with many literary pilgrimages 
the hereafter, fearless satirist society and the marriage 
relationship, revolutionist—at least theory, and realist 
with many fine books about farmers and their lives. all 
these myriad ventures was extraordinarily prolific, exotic, 
and original. Though had been clergyman for large part 
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attempted murder, refugee from justice the United States, 
and bigamist. Naturally the problems that arise interpreting 
person like this and his innumerable developments are un- 
usually provocative and interesting. 

The songes was itself highly original and composite 
genre form art based romantic German prototypes. 
may described poem set music (composed each case 
illuminated, transparent, white colored screen veil. was 
thus fusion least the three arts music, poetry, and 
acting, conveying effect characteristic Almquist’s aloof- 
ness, separation from mundane concerns, strangeness, chiaro- 
scuro, and inspiring spirituality. great deal was contributed 
each case this strange suggestiveness the music, color and 
lighting effects and the movements the actors. The subject 
matter was usually religious least exotic. 

this unusual and bizarre composite art that Arne Berg- 
strand his study analyzes scientifically considerable detail 
both external factors such relationship music, 
chronology, sources, but also internal structure, purpose, 
and artistic features. result his study good example 
criticism its best that analyzes external factors environ- 
ment well internal organization and style. Bergstrand’s dis- 
sertation doubt the most authoritative and definitive study 
date Almquist’s Songes all their aspects. 


Gripenberg, Alexandra. Half Year the New World. Miscel- 
laneous Sketches Travel the United States (1888). Trans- 
lated and edited Ernest Moyne. University Delaware 
Press, Newark, Delaware, 1954. Pp. xv+225, incl. index. 
Price, $4.00. 


REVIEWED The American Swedish 
Historical Foundation. 


young woman just past thirty, Baroness Alexandra Gripen- 
berg, went the United States 1888 study woman suffrage 
and temperance work. the other Swedish-writing travelers 
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who have put down their impressions for our benefit—Kalm, 
Klinkowstrém, Fredrika Bremer, and others—she the first one 
visit America after the big waves immigration had rolled in. 
Hence she also able furnish with comments the new- 
comers, especially the Finns, her countrymen. 

Her account sequential neither time nor place. Rather, 
she treats chapter each phase America she saw it, 
devoting one, for example, Mark Twain, another slavery 
retrospect, and on. the editor-translator points out, she 
wrote for the readers Finland (the book was published 
Swedish, translated into Finnish) and included much that 
common knowledge Americans. Nevertheless, her observa- 
tions are keen—though she lacked the neo-prophetic insight 
Fredrika Bremer and did not have the learning Per Kalm— 
and the picture she draws instructive and pleasing, with ros 
och ris. 

Baroness Gripenberg frequently spices her account with pic- 
turesque speech and not little humor. She passes through 
fires purgatory” the customs, rides 
ferryboat, and gives account train travel the eighties 
that riotous spots. Sometimes the humor unconscious, 
when she declares that the promised land all kinds 
non-literal meaning being more recent 
date. 

The descriptions various conventions—in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco—may less than 
exciting the reader who not historian. But they file 
review the historic personalities women’s movements, 
politics, and education. The great women the day, such 
Elizabeth Stanton, Rachel Foster, Lucy Stone, and Frances 
Willard, live again her pages. 

Our author refreshingly frank. She objects, did (and do) 
most Europeans, the dirt and senseless litter our cities. She 
glad talk Mrs. Ole Bull the sublime Anglo-Saxon 
ignorance everything Scandinavian which one meets every- 
where else England and Her popularity home 
must have been risked her very candid remarks about the 
Finnish-Americans. She describes them dirty, slovenly, rude, 
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corrupt, ignorant, and lacking both culture and the desire for 
it—a far different picture from what have today the hard- 
working, honest, and courageous Finns both here and over there. 
Perhaps the aristocratic visitor expected too much from the sim- 
ple folk who came the New World search better exist- 
ence; perhaps she drew the contrast too sharply between them 
and the wealthy and educated American circles which she also 
moved. 

her passages nature Baroness Gripenberg often becomes 
lyrical. Her brief chapter Niagara, for instance, hymn 
autumn during her reign, apparently does nothing but 
paint day after day.”) and the Falls waters the world 
have gathered honor their queen The passages Cali- 
fornia would delight even our latter-day chambers commerce. 

The chapter Christian Science clear and objective 
lesson the fundamentals that faith. While she claims, for 
example, that all Christian Scientists bear expression “which 
bespeaks stifled she admits the healing value will- 
power and grants that some measure can all Christian 
Scientists. 

Mormonism she treats less gently. puzzling that the 
Baroness devotes much space polygamy. had been 
abolished federal act six years before, and she knows it, 
but she seems fascinated the “refined immorality” the 
Mormons which, least theoretically, longer existed. 

Her final chapter Homes and the Customs the 
pleasing picture the past, for many respects have not 
changed for the better. What would she say our installment- 
buying mania today, after claiming that the growth” 
indebtedness avoided? But she still right when 
she states that [America’s] faults are the open; its virtues 
and vices are both the clear daylight.” 

Professor Moyne has done outstanding job editing and 
translating the work. The book should take its well-deserved 
place every library that claims respectable holdings Ameri- 
cana and interest all. 
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Gunnar. till Urbs. Ludvig 
och Stockholm, Albert Bonniers 
Forlag, 1954. Pp. 534. 


REVIEWED ADOLPH Yale University. 


The work before us—a goldmine for neurologists rather than 
literary critics—is monumental, super-meticulous, perplexing 
and ponderous study epileptic’s visions embodied short 
stories, novellen, poetry, and novels. The reviewer—if may pre- 
sume use that term—has over period some weeks alter- 
nately picked the book, read few passages with uncommon 
concentration, and then laid down again, only later, when 
proper mood, resolving pick once more and resume the 
struggle. ancient Icelander fond understatement might 
have said: the task has not been easy. justice this in- 
vestigation one must psychologist, psychiatrist, psycho- 
analyst, biographer, and philosopher. Qvarnstrém seems 
all these. Besides, has had study half the literati and 
philosophers Europe, including Herbert Spencer, Ibsen, 
Nietzsche, and Spinoza, ferret out the various influences 
his favorite Ludvig Nordstrém. And more than that: establish 
the truth alleged infirmity, epilepsy, which served 
capitalizing background his writings, Qvarnstrém cor- 
responded with epileptic woman writer England and re- 
tired professor neurology Harvard, U.S.A. indeed 
unusual book, but can only reference work for Nordstrém 
specialists, and even such will prove challenge their 
thoughts and their neurological and philosophical preconcep- 
tions. Incidentally, shame feeling mental inferiority 
should associated with epilepsy: Byron and Swinburne, 
seems, were epileptics. They represent choice group. 

stranger the title our study has little meaning. 
But Obacka poetic for coastal town northeast- 
ern Sweden, where our journalist-author Nordstrém was born, 
and Urbs perhaps the city Sundsvall, few miles south 
his birthplace the Gulf Bothnia and representing stage 
that industrial development humanity toward Utopian 
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“World City” that Nordstrém often dreamed 
and wrote about. For details see Qvarnstrém’s research. But 
just what ideal conditions Nordstrém had mind are certainly 
not clear. clear, however, that most his writings are, 
directly indirectly, autobiographical, and 
analyzing with keen perspicacity great number them, brings 
out that fact. Some references are made overwork, illness (of 
course), and alcohol. Nordstrém died the age sixty. 

The critic-biographer traces through eleven chapters the 
gradual development Nordstrém’s new form realistic prose, 
giving numerous quotations, and his philosophy 
which here said fusion mysticism and rationalism 
and the goal which appears unity humanity living 
ideal modern metropolis where individualism disappears 
and only the God-inspired unity remains. Nordstrém opti- 
mistic thinker and apparently perfectly happy remain mere 
speck the universe, although his restless activity and impres- 
sive literary output would seem contradict that fact. list 
his principal works, the way, especially those dealing with 
his so-called experiences,” will found scattered 
through English summary—a very happy thought—at the 
end the study. Naturally the book has index—in this case 
very large one—a list texts, bibliography, etc. 

However, spite all learning and other good qualities 
till Urbs one cannot help wondering, considering 
this investigation and hundreds others like it, how many 
people, even scholars, will ever read such volume, this query 
being personal criticism Qvarnstrém. True, learn how 
through infinite patience writer like Nordstrém can, implied 
above, capitalize his infirmity, epilepsy, and that something 
course; and learn about the talent and incredible industry 
his biographer. But how original and consequential Nord- 
strém’s philosophy? Has been worth all the effort that the 
critic has spent it? Obviously Qvarnstrém thinks has, 
although the reviewer not certain about it. wonder 
whether our often dull German type Griindlichkeit scholar- 
ship, may call it, has not this case gone too far. Should 
seek different barometer relative values scholarship? 
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And who are the judges the search? Most scholars, for 
instance, believe the evolutionary betterment the human 
race—which seemingly what Nordstrém believed—but should 
take 500 pages establish that fact? 


Geijerstam, Gustaf af. Mina pojkar. Edited and Adapted for 
Beginning Classes Arthur Wald. Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, 1954. Pp. 155. Price, $2.00. 


REVIEWED WALTER JOHNSON, University Washington. 


American classes Swedish, other reader has ever 
rivalled Joseph Alexis’ edition the complete original Gustaf 
Geijerstam’s Mina pojkar, the collection delightful stories 
about the author’s two oldest boys which strikingly different 
from most the author’s other works. When that edition went 
out print two years ago so, was good news indeed that 
Professor Wald was preparing revised edition. 

year ago mimeographed version the revision was used 
Swedish classes several instructors various institutions. 
The response the new edition was very favorable; certainly 
the two instructors who used the University Washington, 
well their students, agree that excellent text. The 
attractively illustrated and printed edition under review un- 
doubtedly one the most attractive foreign language text- 
books. 

What Professor Wald has done bring the text date 
and adapt for beginning classes. Its division each early 
assignment into reading selection parallel English trans- 
lation, section grammar, and several appropriate drills to- 
gether with the careful grading later lessons and gradually 
increasing emphasis free reproduction makes excellent 
text that, believe, every American teacher Swedish will 
welcome with enthusiasm. 
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SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER SESSION THE 
UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN 


For the seventh time the Universities Minnesota and Wis- 
consin join forces summer session featuring Scandinavian 
studies. the summer 1955 the session will held the 
University Wisconsin campus Madison. This the only 
session its kind the United States and should attract stu- 
dents who wish increase their knowledge life and literature 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The staff will consist Professor Peter Munch, chairman 
the Department Sociology the University North Da- 
kota, Professor Mitchell the Department German 
and Scandinavian the University Kansas, and Mr. Law- 
rence Carlson the Department History the University 
Wisconsin. Professor Munch will give course entitled Social 
Structures and Institutions Scandinavia; Professor Mitchell 
will give one course Ibsea and his Contemporaries and an- 
other entitled Contemporary Scandinavian Literature; and Mr. 
Carlson will give course the History Scandinavia since the 
Industrial Revolution. 

All these courses will given English, with opportu- 
nity read the materials the original languages for those who 
master these. Small scholarships lieu travel expenses will 
available qualified students. Those who wish further infor- 
mation are urged write the Department Scandinavian 
Studies, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


SuMMER Tour DENMARK 


Professor Paul Nyholm Dana College (Blair, Nebraska) 
will this summer conduct tour Denmark and six other Eu- 
ropean countries. This tour will afford opportunity visit 
several Danish folk high schools and will arranged 
particular interest teachers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ekblom’s Die nordischen Akzentarten historischer und 
experimenteller Beleuchtung, Almquist Wiksell, Uppsala, 1954. 
—Eric Fleisher and Jérgen Weibull’s Viking Times Mod- 
ern, University Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954.—Free- 
dom and Welfare: Social Patterns the Northern Countries 
Europe, Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1953.—Gustaf 
Geijerstam’s Mina pojkar, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, 1954.—Grundtvig-Studier 1954, Gyldendal, Copen- 
hagen, 1954.—Niels Kofoed’s Grundtvig som selvbiograf, Gyl- 
dendal, Copenhagen, 1954.—Sven och 
Idyll: studie rikssvensk litteratur, Appelberg, 
Uppsala, 1954.—Didrik Arup Seip’s Gjennom 700 dr: Fra dis- 
kusjonen norsk Fabritius Sgnners Forlag, Oslo, 
1954.—The Trumpet Nordland Petter Dass and Other Master- 
pieces Norwegian Poetry from the Period 1250-1700, The St. 
Olaf College Press, Northfield, Minn., Norrlands 
Skrifter utgivna Vetenskapliga Biblioteket Umea, 
1954. 
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OFFICERS THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT SCANDINAVIAN STUDY 


President, Professor Franzén, University Chicago 
Vice-President, Professor Paul Schach, University Nebraska 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Martin Soderback, North Park College 
Editor Publications, Prof. Sturtevant, University 
ansas 

Associate Managing Editor, Prof. Walter Johnson, University Wash- 

ington 

Advisory Committee 


Prof. Jorgen Thompson, St. Olaf College 
Mr. Hedin Bronner, American Legation, 
Reykjavik, Iceland 


one 
Prof. Arne Lindberg, State College Washington two 


year 


Prof. Assar Janzén, University California, years 
Berkeley, California 
Prof. Lee Hollander, University Texas 
Dr. Nils Sahlin, American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Kenneth Bjork, St. Olaf College four 
Prof. Johann Hannesson, Cornell University years 


For three 
years 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY SWEDISH 


MODERN SWEDISH POEMS cents SAGA. Tegnér. 


SVENSKA SOM LEVER. Martin All- $1.25 
wood and Arthur Wald. $1.50 

KARL-ANDERS GOES TRAVELING. By 
BASIC SWEDISH WORD LIST. Gottfrid $1.00 


Allwood and Wilhelmsen. cents 
BEGINNING SWEDISH. REVISED. By 


SPOKEN SWEDISH. Johnson. $3.00 

Martin COMPOSITION AND WORD 

ADVANCED SPOKEN SWEDISH. STUDY. Edwin Vickner. $1.50 

quist. $2.00 

SWEDISH READER FOR SECOND YEAR. 

Martin $2.00 SVERIGE. Joseph Alexis. $2.75 


FANRIK STALS SAGNER. By Johan Gustaf af Geijerstam’s MINA POJKAR. 
Ludvig Runeberg. Arthur Wald. $2.00 


Published 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, 


Write for a descriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish 


TAKE ADVANTAGE THE 
THRIFT SEASON 


Plan visit SCANDINAVIA during the winter fall months, 
when travel costs are lower. Enjoy trip ship and the friendly 
Swedish American Line service aboard the M.S. and 


Choice space available now these sailings from New York: 
1955 


16* 
April 
KUNGSHOLM Aug. 
KUNGSHOLM Aug. 26* 


Thrift Season Sailing 


For reservations, see your travel agent. His service and expert advice 


are yours extra cost. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y. 


The White Viking Fleet 


Offices agencies all leading cities. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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